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SPECIAL LIBRARY BINDINGS 
THE MILLY MOLLY MANDY SERIES 


We can now offer the following titles in this ever popular 
series in our special library binding; strong cloth boards, 
re-inforced end sections and endpapers. 


socese 


Brisley, J. F. | Milly Molly Mandy Stories 6/- 
Marigold in Godmother’s House 6/- 

Bunchy 6/- 

Catty, N. Jane’s First Term 6/- 
Cradock, H. C. More Adventures of a Teddy Bear 6/- 
Drake, J. Story of Wimpy a Wump 6/- 
Jeans, A. Miss Periwinkle 6/- 
Kent, M. Twins at the Seaside 6/: 
9 Twins at Home 6/- 

* Twins at Hillside Farm 6/- 
Marzials, A. M. Fireside Stories ; 6/- 
Seers, H.W. Peter Perkins Puppets 6/- 
Vallance, R. Timmy Turnpenny 6/- 
Timmy in the Country 6/- 

Twins and their Ponies 6/- 

Williams, U. M. Castle for John Peter 6/- 
Miles, E. The Red Umbrella 6/- 
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MERLIN’S MAGIC 
Helen Clare 


Bess 1s the story of six children who, on a lovely 
summer’s day, set out on an ordinary enough 
treasure hunt. But it is not long before strange things 
begin to happen: and the weathercock on the stable 
arch becomes enchanted and points the children to- 
wards the four quarters, where they are to search for 


their treasure. With the 
help of a very practised ma- 
gician and a fabulous and 


funny beast of great antiquity 


called a hippo- griff, they are 
carried away upon the most 
remarkable ad- ventures, back 


into time past, 
planets and 
and at last \ 
stronghold of — imagination 
itself” which $ Sen a to be 
a treasure worth defending against dangerous enemies. 

On their way they meet many heroes, some who 
lived once on this earth, others from the world of 
myth and story. At last, with the help of the sword of 
King Arthur and the drum of Francis Drake, the 
enemies are defeated and the treasure saved. 

Helen Clare’s brilliant imagination, her knowledge 
of folk lore and myth and of historical figures and 
scenes of the past, the beauty of her writing and the 
wide sweep of her story make Mer/in’s Magic in many 
ways the most remarkable children’s book we have 
ever published. It is likely to become, over the years, 
one of those rare, loved classics for young people and 
many adults. 


away into far 
distant seas, 
to the very 
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With illustrations by Cecil Leslie 10s 6d 
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ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages. 


Large and varied selection. Immense 
stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited. 


JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON 
Tex. 5049 



























Illustration by R. Grimble from 4 Mountain of Gold 
(Hodder and Stoughton) 
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A Full Life in the Country 
By JOAN BUTLER 


HERE can be few authors who enjoy the 

active collaboration of their heroines in the 

making of their books, but Mrs. Monica 

Edwards is one of these fortunate few. Her 

first book, Wish for a Pony, was written to 
amuse herself, her daughter and a young friend, a 
‘house-guest’ during a long summer holiday; Shelley 
Edwards was Tamzin Grey, her friend Anne, Rissa 
Birnie, and a new and likeable group of youngsters 
made their bow under the imprint of Messrs. Collins. 
The author feels that this book betrays her ‘prentice 
hand’ in the matter of technique, but it nevertheless 
succeeds in conveying much of the essential quality of 
her work, friendliness, sunniness and an intense feeling 
for the English countryside. It succeeds in portraying, 
too, the rounded and active, yet contented and peaceful 
life of the true country child. 


Monica Edwards is classed as a pony-story writer, 
a classification she deplores as she feels very strongly 
that ponies are a part only of a full life in the country; 
but it is perhaps in the interests of the pony-mad child 
that her books should continue to be so classed, for 
although all her characters have a passion for ponies, 
they also enjoy a full and happy home life, can run a 
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ferry or a farm and can turn their hands to cooking 
and housework with the zest which the more horsey 
heroines reserve for equestrian exploits alone. 

Mrs. Edwards wrote her first book when she was 
living in a colourless neighbourhood and in writing it, 
her mind went back to childhood days spent in a Vicar- 
age on Romney Marsh, an area with a character all its 
own. She has succeeded in portraying the Marsh with 
the vividness which so often invests childhood memor- 
ies of scenes of happiness and beauty, though the gift 
of conveying that clear atmosphere to others is given 
to few—Mr. Walter de la Mare and Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame have it at its most pellucid, Miss Alison 
Uttley shares it, and so, in her more down-to-earth way, 
does Mrs. Monica Edwards. 

It is Mrs. Edwards’ firm conviction that she is 
happier as a writer with factual than with fanciful 
fiction, and most of the incidents and all of the charac- 
ters in her books are ‘drawn from life,’ though the 
incidents come thicker and faster in books than they do 
in life, and the characters are composite, and not 
individual, portraits. It is, I think, this reliance on 
actual experience and observation, and the eschewing 
of invention, which is one of Mrs. Edwards’ greatest 
strengths. ‘To it, she owes many of the excellencies of 
her work, amongst them her ability to paint a true 
picture of the localities she describes. Romney Marsh, 
her childhood home, and the Devil’s Punchbowl at 
Hindhead, her present one, come alive for those who 
know them, and even, maybe, for those who do not, 
in such passages as this one from The White Riders :-- 

‘Over hunched shoulders they sent resentful glances away across 
the sheep-dotted levels to the Merrows’ farmhouse, low, ancient, 
steadfast and grey, built with stones from the fallen castle and 


thatched well and thickly with reeds from the wide surrounding 
marsh,’ 
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or this, contrasting the two types of country, from 
Punchbowl Midnight :— 


‘At the top of Nameless Field they drew rein and turned to 
look at the three chequered counties spread out like a brilliant 
carpet at their feet. 

Tamzin said, “It’s very beautiful. But I’d like you to see our 
Romney Marsh one day.” 

“T don’t think I’d like it if there aren’t any trees, but only 
flatness ; J think you need trees and hills and valleys for proper 
country.” 

“Oh, but the Marsh is different!” Tamzin said, ... “There's 
the river and the fishing fleet and all the trading barges and the 
yachts.. And the Marsh is simply crowded with Romney Marsh 
sheep, and if you look at it all from a higher place, like the inland 
clifis around Winklesea, the light seems to change all the time 
over the levels. Sometimes things look much nearer than they 
really are and sometimes miles farther away. And then there’s 
the sea—” ’ 

and here is the Devil’s Punchbowl, from the same 
book :— 

‘Over the bare Point Hill, round the rim of the Devil’s Punch 
Bowl and up to the Gibbet they rode. Here, 800 feet above the 
sea, it was like riding on the crown of the world. The wind, not 
strong before, was a thousand demons on Gibbet Hill and screamed 
in ears, snatched wisps of hair and whisked the ponies’ manes over. 
to their wrong sides.’ 

and 

‘Picking her way round a clump of gorse she pondered about 
how queer it was that Highcomb Bottom seemed so different, 
somehow, from the way it had seemed to her when daily she rode 
or walked through it to school. But now, of course, she was 
lower down and closer to the ravine. It pitched away from her 
feet to the right and plunged down to the hidden thread of Small 
Brook, then climbed giddily up to the Hindhead on the other side 
of the brook, the thick trees clinging to the slope and looking like 
a foaming torrent of falling green water.’ 


These are random quotations from a wealth of topo- 
graphical descriptions, which paint the Surrey scene 
with care and exactness and the Marsh with less 
exactness but with more love and, to me at_ least, 
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a more genuine evocation of the scene. ‘his may 
be a personal reaction but it is at least probable 
that Mrs. Edwards views the Devil’s Punch Bowl with 
the conscious eye of the writer, whereas Romney Marsh 
is ‘emotion recollected in tranquility’ and is seen with 
the inward eye of the poet. Whatever country she 
describes, though, she does make it visible to her 
readers, and, reading the ‘Punchbowl’ books, one ex- 
periences again that never-failing sense of surprise 
which assails one when viewing the ‘giddy’ heights and 
depths of that beauty spot, and the windy spaciousness 
and shifting clouds of the Marsh seen from the ram- 
parts of Rye are captured for all time in her pages. 
Her characters are real people, too, based on her 
children and their friends and on individuals known 
to her in her childhood. Their characters are con- 
sistent and they are not allowed, for the convenience 
of the plot, to perform deeds foreign to their natures, as 
are far too many heroes and heroines of junior fiction. 
Because of her close observation of her child models, 
Mrs. Edwards’ books illustrate very clearly the 
differences between adult and juvenile morality. In 
No Mistaking Corker the Thornton children blithely 
set about wrecking the farm of Farmer Grimble, a man 
whom they regard as ‘unsporting’, because, knowing the 
weak spot of their friend, a Circus Boxer, he fights him 
whenever the circus is in the neighbourhood, and wins 
the fight and the money offered. They are clearly 
mystified by their father’s reactions to their behaviour : 
“The worst thing was the way he just wouldn't see our point 
about the low-down caddish matter of the fight, and said that Mr. 
Grimble had done nothing at all unlawful, and it was quite in 
order for a boxer to take advantage of his opponent’s weak spots. 
Our attack on Frog’s Hole (Mr. Grimble’s farm) he said, was 
both pointless and unjustified, but I don’t think any of us agreed 


with him about this, if we had only saved Mike Magee (the Cir- | 


cus boxer) from another awful beating like the last one.’ 


ag 
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Tamzin, in The Summer of the Great Secret, when 
asked in the interests of justice to give the names of her 
smuggler friends to the Press, puts the child’s point of 
view in a nutshell :— 

‘The Daily Star man...said kindly, “But surely, ‘lamzin, 
you're on the side of your King and country.” 

“Well, I suppose I am, generally, but not if it means letting 
down my friends,” she said... ‘And you just can’t help being 
fonder of your friends than of your King and country, can you?”’ 
In this context, ‘King and country’ are abstractions, 

friends are individuals, known and loved; all children 
and I suspect, many adults, will put the claims of the 
individual before that of an idea. Several incidents 
in Mrs. Edwards’ stories illustrate the attitude of the 
child when faced with the claims of ‘law and order.’ 
The two cardinal commandments of childhood, “Thou 
shalt not tell a lie,” and “Thou shalt not steal,” are most 
scrupulously observed by Tamzin and her friends, with 
the typical twists of childhood and any deviations from 
the spirit of these commandments are attended by 
agonising pangs of conscience. Tamzin, for instance, 
never actually tells her loved parents a lie about her 
smuggling exploits in The Summer of the Great Secret 
or her night-riding in The White Riders, but she 
suffers miserably from the pangs of conscience at her 
deceit and is not happy until she has confessed every- 
thing. When questioned about the smugglers, she 
answers truthfully or not at all, and Lindsey ‘Thornton, 
in Punchbowl Midnight, has a real struggle with her 
conscience when she takes corn to feed the deer in order 
to keep them from raiding her brother’s crops, and when 
she obtains a reward for finding the straying Jersey 
calf, she offers to pay for the corn she has taken. Such 
devastating struggles of conscience are familiar to us 
all from our own childhoods, and we too, like the 
Thorntons and Tamzin have looked with astonished 
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eyes into an incomprehensible grown-up world which 
rated an obscure thing known as the ‘law’ above the 
claims of friendship. It is to Mrs. Edwards’ credit 
that she puts the adult point of view sanely and sensibly 
to her child characters, though one is left with the 
impression, at least in the case of the Thorntons and 
Farmer Grimble, that they remain unconvinced of the 
superiority of adult justice over their own method of 
taking the law into their own hands. It is, perhaps, 
a weakness in this particular story that the police are 
not very helpful and Farmer Grimble, blameless 
boxer though he be, is proved to be the villain of the 
piece. 

A good storyteller must have opinions and points of 
view if he or she is to paint convincing character por- 
. traits and Mrs. Edwards has a refreshing variety of 
these. She is vitally concerned with the conflict 
between those who wish to preserve the beauties of the 
countryside and those who have to make their living 
out of, or in, the country. This conflict is treated one- 
sidedly in The White Riders when Tamzin, Rissa 
Meryon and Roger with the help of Young Jim and 
the Merrows, scare a holiday camp promoter away 
from the Marsh. In that story all our sympathies are 
claimed for the country-preservers. In Punchbowl 
Midnight, on the other hand, our sympathies, like the 
author’s are divided between Lindsey who is prepared 
to go to any lengths to save the deer from destruction, 
and who longs, like her artist father, to return to more 
picturesque if less productive methods of farming, and 
Dion, who plans to destroy the deer because they eat 
his corn and who is anxious to employ every modern 
aid to more intensive farming. ‘Both love the country 
and the farm but the conflict which helps to differen- 
tiate their characters is clearly shown in such passages 
as this :— 
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‘Dion said that one must move with the times and use the best 
scientific gear if a farm was going to pay. And one day, he 
added, he would do just that. One day, this whole field would 
be planted down to fruit trees...and he would have every 
implement the last word in its own range, and not this kind of 
faked-up historic horse stuff. 

‘Lindsey sighed, for, though she liked to drive the tractor some- 
times, she would have loved the old ways best, with their mag- 
nificent teams of heavy horses, wagons like ships dipping and 
creaking and rolling in the lanes, and the quiet, lovely ploughing 
teams with sea-gulls following after.’ 

Amongst the most welcome features of Mrs. 
Edwards’ stories are her happy pictures of family life, 
of the relationship between adults and children and 
between the children themselves. Though there are dis- 
agreements in families and friendships the love and 
agreement is greater than the disagreement, and it is 
pleasant, if unusual, to find the sunny side of these 
relationships stressed. Mrs. Edwards’s active and 
evident parents are particularly welcome, too, in a 
literature where most child characters are ‘grass 
orphans.’ Pleasant, too, are her humour and her 
humorous characters; Diccon, with his passion for 
keeping snails and eating salt has a real-life counterpart 
in the author’s young son, Shaun, now growing beyond 
such childish fancies, and Jim, the ferryman oi the 
picturesque language, is again a real life character from 
the Marsh. 

At the time of writing this article, Mrs. Edwards had 
written nine stories for children of which the ninth is 
rather better than the first, and of how few authors can 
this be said! Her own children are growing up now, 
and Mrs. Edwards’ range will, perhaps grow with them. 
It is to be hoped that this will be so; there is a dearth 
of books for older girls, and this is a field where Mrs. 
Edwards’ qualities of sincerity, happiness, humour and 
healthiness would be ideally employed. 
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The New Books 


PICTURE BOOKS G 
TRE 
BEMELMANS, L. Madeline. Illus. by the author. 35 

44 pp. 124 X 9. Boards. . : Verschoyle 12/6 


Among the most treasured of pre-war memories is that of 
the lovely picture-books, imported from the U.S.A., by the 
Haders, the D’Aulaires, Artzybasheff, and many others. My 
own favourites among these were the joyous, colourful books— 
The Castle Number Nine stays most firmly in my memory— 
in which Ludwig Bemelmans exactly matched his stories with 
pictures of incomparable vigour and simplicity. And now an 
English publisher, new to me, has had the enterprise to issue 
one of the best of these books, and to produce it with style and 
good taste. 

Madeline is a little girl, one of twelve, at school in Paris. 
We see her and her friends walking in crocodile through the 
streets, and we see her, with a troublesome appendix, rushed 
to hospital and later triumphantly showing her friends a 
beautiful scar on the tummy. Not much of a story, and in 
doggerel at that, but drawn with a sweet simplicity which is Lit 
quite irresistible. Mr. Bemelmans draws like a child of genius 1 
and he sees the world through a child’s wondering eyes. 

This is a picture book of the highest quality, original, true 
and beautiful. It will be an earnest of hope for the book world 
if it has a tremendous sale. 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


Bennett, R. Little Miss Pink's splendid summer. 
Illus. by A. Walford. 31 pp. 84 X 54 boards. 
Harrap 5/- 
In spite of the shortage of books for the youngest children, 
it is difficult to offer a welcome to this contribution to the Miss 
Pink saga. The book is pretty enough, possibly too pretty; the 
breathless style, proceeding in a series of short gasps, is intense- 
ly irritating to the adult reader and does not make things 
particularly easy for the children. Mr. Arthur Marshall could 
do justice to the story with his arch falsetto; a reviewer who 
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lacks his gift for ridicule must make do with the expression of 
regret that the narrative lacks a hint of originality, that the 
characters are either sweet or waggish, and that the coloured 
illustrations are not all well-printed. 


GREENE, G. The Little horse bus. Illus. by D. Craigie. 

35 pp. 6% X 7}. , , Max Parrish 8/6 
It is tempting to think that the fulsome praise poured on 

The Little Fire Engine was earned less by the absolute quality 

of the book than by the eminence of its author. No such 
reservations need spoil the enjoyment of the new book, which 
has charm and spirit and is remarkably free from any suspicion 

of condescension. The story is a topical plea for the small man 

in a big business world and, if the solution is rather easy, 
criticism on that point would be out of place. There is a nice 
balance between words and pictures, and the latter, by Miss 
Craigie, are excellent. Probably no artist today shows a more 
striking gulf between her best and her worst work, and she 
illustrates an unreasonably large number of books; here, at any 
rate, she is completly at home with her subject and her medium. 
and the big coloured pictures, perfectly reproduced, have that 
compromise between naturalism and stylisation which children 


appreciate. 
Litre, E. B. Charlotte's web. Illus. by G. Williams. 
170 pp. 8 X 54. . é , H. Hamilton 8/6 


This is an American nonsense story about Fern, the little 
farmer’s daughter, and her affection for Wilbur the piglet. 
Little girls grow up, however, and Wilbur has to find a new 
friend. Charlotte, the ingenious and intellegent spider who 
lives in the barn, is such a loyal companion as Wilbur needs, 
and saves him from becoming somebody’s Christmas pork. Mr. 
White has already made friends over here with his redoubtable 
little mouse Stuart Little, and for children of eight to ten who 
like a slightly sophisticated brand of humour, this new book 
will prove a happy choice. Fantasy though it may be, the 
realism of every character is well brought out—Fern gets in- 
terested in boys as she grows up, Charlotte follows her natural 
bent in producing a family and dies exhausted by the effort, 
Wiibur has all the greediness of a pig, and Templeton is a rat 
in more senses than one, and will only help others if you appeal 
to his worst instincts. A friendly, rather pathetic story, 
Charlotte's web has a happy ending, and the drawings are 
good and amusing. 
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Rivcz, A. Jan Klaassen cures the King. Illus. by 
B. C. Freeman. 25 pp. 74 X 10. Oblong boards. 


Faber 8/6 

Jan Klaassen shares Mr. Punch’s gay and carefree ap- 

proach to life, but he is altogether more likeable. This little 

story of the Dutch puppet play is thoroughly delightful, and 

will set children enacting its kindly humours. Miss Freeman’s 
decorations have just the right feeling. 


Storr, C. Stories for Jane. Illus. by P. Jeremy. 
82 pp. 84 X 54. : Faber 7/6 


I found these short stories singularly disappointing. The 
children are not always true to life while their ages seem to 
imply an ignorance of a child’s capabilities. There is a tendency 
too, to talk down which gives a bad flavour. The simple tales, 
based upon a child’s emotions and reasoning, present possibilities 
which the author has not fully used and while there is some 
homely detail and a touch of fantasy the general effect is an 
insipid and paltry one, relieved only by the publisher’s good 
taste. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Barrett, A. The Dark island. 192 pp. 7%} X 5. 


Collins 8/6 

Miss Barrett has something of the poet’s mind that seeks 

to express itself with sincerity, and an enthusiasm for her art 
that is always evident. Her poetic tendencies, however too 
often degenerate into mere sentimentality, while her writing is 
as yet immature and somewhat uncontrolled. This book has the 
congenial atmosphere of Irish lochs and fells and the first im- 
pression is a happy one of mysterious depths and colours. Two 
children holidaying in Ireland are intrigued by an island on the 
nearby loch which they are forbidden to visit and an accidental 
landing there reveals a strange inhabitant. The spirited scene 
is however, soon exchanged for a cardboard one that offers a 
tired old story of foreign spies and secret agents. There is the 
promise of good work here but more sustained effort of imagina- 
tion and craftmanship is needed, 
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Botton, I. V. Andrew of the Eagleheart. 152 pp. 
74 X 5. ; : ; ; : Gryphon 7/6 





Y To plunge an American-born Scots Laird of sixteen, half 
little Red Indian and brought up in Indian lore, into the history of 
ond Scotland under the events of the 1745 rising and the consequent 
ne harrying of the Young Pretender’s Scottish supporters, is a 
novel idea which is on the whole effectively handled in this 
short book. Apocryphal though it may be, the account of. young 
Andrew Moray’s convoying of Prince Charles Edward to the 
7/6 loyal supporters of Flora Macdonald’s clan is full of hair- 
The raising moments and lucky escapes. Andrew’s own insecure 
n to position as an unexpected intruder in the succession of his own 
enc) clan provides an accompanying theme which becomes entwined 
ales, with the story of the Prince’s escape through the suspicion of 
ities Andrew as a Hanoverian which arises from his sudden disap- 
ome pearance and the jealousies of his family. The historical back- 
3 an ground is only lightly drawn but the ruthless pursuit of the 
rood survivors of Culloden by the Duke of Cumberland is well 
brought out. The hint of romance which seems likely to dispel 
an age-old clan feud, already incidentally cleared in the events 
of the main story, will appeal to older as well as younger 
readers and make the book acceptable to girls as well as boys. 

CHEESMAN, E. Sealskins for silk. Illus. by G. 
Whittam. 214 pp. 7} X 44. ; Methuen 12/6 
Miss Cheesman’s main difficulty in re-telling this tale of 
8 /6 Captain Edmund Fanning’s round-the-world trading voyage in 
seks the brig Betsy seemed to be to bridge the gap between Fanning’s 
poe sea-dominated childhood and his responsible life as an officer 
and trader-adventurer. She solves it by skipping from his 
- taking to the sea at fourteen to his decision to strike out for 
himself as a grown man and one never loses a sense of regret 
_ that there was no time or room for his years as cabin-boy and 
‘wel seaman before the mast. In 1797 Fanning set out to hunt seals 
i in the Pacific, took the skins to China, traded them for silks 
1 and other luxuries and returned to New York, having crossed 
a the world in two years and plotted a new trade route, discover- 


: ed an island and set a new high standard for trading with the 
On ‘breeds without the law.’ All this is told in the records of the 
the Admiralty Library which Miss Cheesman fills out with detail 
na- or enlivens with judicious editing. The result is a tale worth 
the reading for its entertaining as well as its informative quality, 
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well illustrated, with the essential map decorating the end- 
papers. 

Unfortunately the date of the voyage is erroneously given 
as 1790 inside the dust-cover and the punctuation of the text 
is aS inconsistent as it was in the same author’s Insects 
Indomitable. 


Epwarps, M. Spirit of Punchbowl Farm. Illus. by 
J. Wanklin. 192 pp. 74 X 5. : Collins 8/6 


Another instalment of the Thornton saga. Lindsey, the 
highly strung imaginative younger girl, and her practical brother 
Dion, who is primarily concerned with his plans for the farm, 
cross swords over the fate of a yew tree. For Lindsey it holds the 
spirit of their home,for Dion it spells constant danger for his 
stock. ‘The two children become reconciled by sharing a vision 
of the past - of the day when the tree was planted. This 
intrusion of the imaginative into day-to-day family affairs—Lent 
term at school, ’flu, an accident to Andrea, birth of a foal, farm- 
house meals—is Monica Edwards’ speciality. She accurately 
records country children and country occasions, farm work and 
house work, but does not let us forget that behind gumboots 
and aertex shirts are separate souls in touch with eternity. She 
succeeds without sentiment, in drawing a happy family, in which 
trouble and individual problems do not separate, but rather 
bind them all closer. Perhaps she is writing out for herself 
a niche as secure as that of E. Nesbit. Her children are a little 
solemn, a little over-wrought compared with the jolly scapegoat 
Bastables, but maybe that is how children of today are, com- 
pared with their predecessors in an apparently more secure 
world. 


Fisuer, H. Ballet oF boys and girls. LUllus. 96 pp. 
9X 6h. ; E.U.P. 7/6 

This is an omibee book for the older boy or girl just 
beginning to appreciate ballet. Its opening paragraph recalls 
that magic moment when the curtain rises on ‘Sylphides”; 
“Boutique Fantasque” and “Checkmate” are then described, 
and the author goes on to discuss in simple and clear language 
the factors which go to the making of good ballet—the parts 
played by dancer, choreographer, composer and designer. He 
sketches the history of ballet and describes the societies and 
companies which have contributed to its development, giving 
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very up-to-date information. The book is full of good photo- 
graphs by Roger Wood, Gordon Anthony and others, some of 
them taken during actual performances. None are full-page, 
but they will whet the appetite for the larger ballet books 
produced for adults. There is a useful glossary of ballet terms, 
a list of ballets to see with notes of the companies perfoming 
them, and a short list of books on the ballet which does not, 
however, include prices. 


HamMMonD, R. Saracen’s Tower. 189 pp. 73% X 5. 

Collins 8/6 
This is a crisp, brisk, ship-shape story of the not-too- 
feasible type but with plenty of reversals of fortune and ample 
action en route, as it were, from one reversal to another. The 
death of Steve Garnet’s father, head over ears in debt as a 
result of the treacherous theft of his secret radio direction 
finding transmitter, leaves young Steve in a trying situation. 
Eager to prove that his father was not an ineffective waster as 
well as to redeem the family finances, Steve finds himself in- 
voluntarily but quite thankfully with his father’s partner aboard 
his tather’s ketch heading for the Mediterranean in search of 
the stolen invention. The sea-going sequences are finely done, 
but the whole story moves with something more than compet- 
ence to a satisfactory end. Mr. Hammond does not bother the 
reader much with technical details of the invention, but 
amateur radio and radar enthusiasts would probably like to 
know more about its system of range-finding which sounds 
novel and exceptionally accurate. Amateur yachtsmen, too, 
may wonder over the success with which a fifteen ton ketch 
is repainted at sea, but these are minor matters. Though not 
a match for the same author’s earlier Cocos Gold the tale is a 

fine piece of craftsmanship in a more modern venue. 


Henson, J. Detectives abroad. Illus. by I. Hawkins. 

158 pp. 83 X 5}. ‘ : ‘ : Faber 9/6 
When Roger, Peter, Joan and little Jessica first met John 

Haddon, late R.A.F., now air-taxi service, they little knew 
that they were going to find themselves stranded in France 
playing the parts of amateur detectives. Nor did they guess 
that John would be missing within twenty-four hours, that they 
would have come across Louis, a bad lot, Gustave the “pirate,” 
Henri, the homeless boy who has fallen into bad hands and is 
only too eager to join up with the English party. Mr. Fother- 
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gill, friend of the family, comes into the story, so does M. 
Falaise of the French police. It may seem incredible that four 
children are taken across France and Switzerland to track 
down the two bad lots and rescue John, but it happens here 
easily enough. Incredible too is the whole family’s complete 
ignorance of any French phrases (considering their background) ; 
and little opportunity is taken of any real entente cordiale as the 
result of the book. But it is a lively enough tale, and likely to 
appeal to unsophisticated young boys and girls who dream of 
being detectives themselves. 


Knowtes, O. Torry: The Roe deer. Illus. by L. 
Atkinson. 176 pp. 74 X 5. , Falcon Press 10/- 


Mrs. Knowles handles her life story of a young roe deer 
with a sensitive touch and keeps the reader away from both 
sentiment and too-literal realism. This she achieves partly 
by quiet insistence on the ways of the wild and partly through 
the medium of a boy Scot who, though a lover of animals and 
birds, has been brought up in a sensible environment to treat 
them as expendable though not as targets for extermination. 
The wild life of the Scottish countryside is therefore seen con- 
stantly from several points of view, and the tale takes the reader 
deftly through the life history of Torry, the young buck, 
giving him personality through his relations with other beasts 
and with birds, and with Man. The book is designed for read- 
ers of seven to twelve and there must be few so successful books 
at this level. The author courageously goes for a sad ending 
and makes it acceptable though a few tears may be shed over 
it as over the passing of a pet kitten or puppy. Mr. Atkinson’s 
line and colour illustrations are charmingly done and harmonise 
well with the text though we see no evidence of Torry’s dis- 
tinguishing white scar, nor of the carefully documented pro- 
gress of his antlers. In the double-page colour sheet between 
pages 136 and 137 animals and birds appear to have been 
petrified by the surrounding snow as there are no tracks to 
show their movements. But these are certainly minor matters 
compared with the book’s over-all good quality. 


Merrett, J. Faeroes to Finisterre. Illus. by V. 
New. 256 pp. 74 X 5. , Muller 10/6 


This book might more aptly have been entitled ‘Death and 
Disaster’ or, “Terrors of the Sea’ since no chapter of it is free 
from a formidable list of tragedies or accidents, loss of life and 
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M. goods, hardship and despair. These are inevitable, certainly, 
four in any account of the seas and ships, but here, despite insertions 
track of heroism and endurance, they hang over the scene like a pall 
here of doom so that one wonders if anyone, after reading the book, 
plete will ever risk a voyage again. Mr. Merrett has gathered his 
ind) ; material with great industry but each of his weather areas seems 
s the the centre of a deep depression in which the sun never shines 
ly to and the men who go down to the sea in ships face almost certain 
m of death and ‘men must work and women must weep’ seems en- 


tirely the order of things. His seas are never in holiday mood. 
He tends at times to write (or talk) down to his readers and 


his grammar is not impeccable. Mr. New’s illustrations, also, 
10/- mar is no , 

have their irritations. ‘Anglesea’ should not be so spelt on 
deer a A Ye har 
both p.103 and the ‘Lusitania’ is shown sinking wrong end up on 


p. 112. The pin-pointing of some place-names and not others 


—_ leads to vagueness in several maps and the omission of the pos- 
ug d sessive apostrophe in captions is not an example to put before 
a young readers. ‘Though the book contains much of interest it 
va is doubtful if it may be confidently recommended, as the Fore- 
‘ word suggests, “To all who sail, or who long to sail, and to 
—_ all who love the sea.” 
ader 
uck, Notan, W. Rich inheritance. Illus. by S. Tresilian. 
~asts 214 pp. 8 X 54. : 3 Macmillan 10/6 
ead- The scene is Elizabethan England. A fairly prosperous 
00ks farmer and his family refuse to abandon their “rich inheritance,” 
ling the Catholic Faith, so suffer increasing préssure from the agents 
over of the Queen. They do not attend the new church services 
on’s 6 so are fined. They conceal a priest in the house and are searched. 
nise At last the father abandons the property that has been in his 
dis- family for 400 years, and takes his children to France. 
pro- The period furniture is simply placed. There is a fair 
reen in Winchester, regular work on the farm, household duties for 
een the girls, harvest festival. Characters are briefly outlined; two 
s to sisters and a brother who intends to be a priest, the worried 
ters father, the kindly old neighbour, the priest disguised as a labour- 
er, the visitor from France, a villain or two. Catholicism is 
not sentimentally exploited and there are no Benson horrors of 
rack and rope. It is made clear, however, that the Faith is 
0/6 something of major importance to these people who, for it, are 
and willing to face death and banishment. 
free Mostly, of course, child readers will like the suspense 


and of the story, the mysterious stranger, the dangerous Midnight 
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Mass, galloping hooves coming over the bridge, friend or foe? 
Will the soldiers search the lily pool? For it is all the real 
stuff of adventure with an added serious sediment of fervour 
and truth. 


SELIGMAN, A. 4d Mountain of gold. Illus. by 
R. Grimble. 223 pp. 73 X 53. ; Hodder 9/6 

This story is directly linked with Thunder in the Bay. 
Readers of that tale will remember that the Kennedy children, 
sailing their yawl, “Brumes de l’Aube” through the Bay of 
Biscay, rescued the mysterious Marek from the sea, and became 
through him involved in an international conspiracy against the 
peace of the whole world. Here the adventure continues in 
Spain against the same enemies. This time, the whole affair 
really belongs to Sebastian and his friend, the French child 
Marianne, who find their way into great danger among the 
mountains, where Sebastian, headstrong and arrogant, has more B 
than his fill of the excitement for which he craves, whilst their 
elders scurry round the fringes of the story, able neither to help 
nor to rescue. 

Once one has swallowed the relation between such children 
and such a conspiracy, the story itself is an extremely good one, 
packed full of varied incident set against a background of 
great realism, and written with that remarkable vividness and 
sense of immediacy which is characteristic of this author. Even 
more attractive, however, is the widening circle of Kennedy 
acquaintance — the wholly delightful Trotolo and his donkey, 
Salvador, and the sly and infamous Jacob the Pedlar, coming to 
his deserved end, and many others. These are people in whom one 
can really believe for an hour or two, real people, seen in the 
round. 

Mr. Seligman is to be congratulated on having written yet 
another story of exceptional quality and appeal, worthy of a 
place in the very front rank of contemporary childrens’ fiction, 
and showing up the mass of such work for the poor stuff that 
it is. The book is again very effectively illustrated by Rosemary 
Grimble. 


Tuompson, J. P- Prince among ponies. Illus. by 
C. Hough. 190 pp. 74 X 5. ; ; Collins 8/6 
Very much the same again, presumably because the pony 
public is insatiable. Sara and her brother Peter re-school a 
misunderstood pony and win with it in the showing and jumping 
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b classes. Their previously unhorsey parents are converted and 
foe: allow them to keep the pony when it is generously offered to 
— them in the end. Sound instruction on equestrian matters is 
a lightly dispensed. Like so many of the Pullein-Thompson 
characters, these children, particularly the girl who tells the 
story, bear a grudge. With their horsey longings and 
9/6 occasional triumphs, they seem all the time unhappy, | beset, 
Bay. doomed to struggle on through a world of unsympathetic out- 
lren, siders who, incomprehensibly, are interested in other things. 
y ot 
‘ame 
t the 
s in 
flair 
“hild FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 
- the 
am Brown, J. Two against the Amazon. Illus. (photo- 
their graphs), maps. 224 pp. 84 X 54. . Hodder 16/- 
help This is a description of an expedition undertaken by two 
young Englishmen, John Brown and Sebastian Snow, during 
dren 1950, in their attempt to trace the true source of the River 
one, Amazon. They worked separately when once in Peru, and 
1 of pooled their findings, to their own satisfaction and the interest 
- and of geographers. Brown narrated the story, taking notes pre- 
Even sumably from Snow when they met again, and gives full tech- 
nedy nical details of their discoveries towards the end of the book. 
nkey, In spite of his occasional facetiousness, which becomes 
ng to irritating sometimes, the author has put in a great deal of work 
n one on this book, and it should be very useful to serious students 
n the of geography and hydrology. There is an excellent chapter on 
“hints to travellers” useful not only to those going on pioneering 
n yet journeys, but to those with less serious objects in view. Maps 
of a and photographs are good, and the tone throughout is light, 
ction, with an attempt at “making the best of things” and enjoying 
| that the experience for its own sake, as a change from the dull 
mary routine of everyday life. Snow describes Brown as “the work- 
; ing man’s Peter Fleming,” and this seems as good a description 
as any. Boys of 16 and over, and older readers who enjoy 
books such as the Kon-Tiki will like a good deal of this book, 
8/6 but it does not thrill one as that classic of discovery does. The 
pony author has an eye for character, and has plenty of ideas; he may 
jool a well write a better book later on. 
mping 
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Heyer, G. Cotillion. 338 pp. 74 X 5. Heinemann 12/6 


Kersey, L. & Stncrair, J. 4 Dictionary of ballet 
terms. Illus. by P. Revitt. 96 pp. 74 X 5. Black 10/6 


Lioyp, C. Captain Cook. Illus. 172 pp. 8 xX 54. 








This is a gay and entertaining romance of Miss Heyer's 
tavourite Regency period. ‘The scene is laid among the most 
fashionable London society but the peculiar charm of the story 
is the emergence of character in apparently unlikely people. 
The idea is not new but its presentation here is very pleasant 
and the novel is recommended for adolescent girls from 14 up. 









A most useful little book, with excellent line drawings to 
show most of the movements discussed. The text is clear, but 
will be of more interest to those who are quite advanced in their 
study of ballet than to the beginner. Cross references are 
plentiful, and make the book easy to use. From a library point 
of view, it is unfortunate that many of the most important 
references and drawings come on the inside of the front and 
back covers. It is also a pity that references to the illustrations Ms 
from the index are not made to the actual drawings, but only a 
to specific pages (“page 82, fig. 105” for instance, would have 
been a clearer reference than just “page 82’). However, this 
is a small criticism of a volume which will prove of inestimable 
value to the teacher and serious student. 


Faber 10/6 

The auther of this book is particularly well qualitied for 
his task and has produced an excellent and painstaking bio 
graphy, concisely and clearly written, of a man who in characte: 
and ability merits a place in the first rank of great Englishmen, 
the place which was accorded him at the Festival of Britain. 
It is a melancholy fact that the heroes of peace rarely achieve 
the popular fame of their more spectacular rivals in war. Nor 
is there much about Cook’s explorations which can fire the 
imigination of the modern schoolboy as do the struggles against 
odds of the Polar explorers. 

Mr. Lloyd nevertheless does his best to show how great 
and exciting Cook’s achievements really were and how noble, 
honest and steadfast his character. The whole course of Cook's § 
life and voyages is described in detail—a fair picture of life at 
sea in his day is given, misapprehensions are corrected, extracts 
from Cook’s own diaries are produced in evidence and emphasis 
is laid on his truthful accounts of the lands and peoples he saw 
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as opposed to some of the more fanciful tales of other travellers. 
The maps and illustrations are also good. 


Mann, K. China decoration. Illus. 47 pp. 


93 X 7. ; ; ; Black 8/6 
Miss Mann’s chapter arrangement is good, her advice is 
detailed and forestalls many likely queries but the reader would 
nevertheless be well advised to read the book right through, and 
having got the general idea then to assemble the essential mat- 
erial and to follow each chapter carefully and in order. Great 
emphasis is laid upon suitability of production and design and 
the numerous examples of right and wrong methods enable a 
novice to make a creditable attempt at china decorating. 
The most probable universal difficulty is likely to be the 
firing and on this subject more might have been said. The 
book is copiously and well illustrated. 


MansFIELD, J. C . Dawn of creation. Ulus by the 


author. 233 pp. 8 X 54. : Harrap 15/- 
This book is of a kind which is becoming, perhaps, too 
common in these days of visual aids and strip cartoons. It 


purports to cover the prehistory of the world and its inhabitants 
with a ribbon of text which meanders round and between num- 
erous drawings of the ‘Believe It or Not’ variety. Inevitably 
the text is inadequate and often wildly inaccurate, but since the 
book’s intended public is, to quote the wrapper, ‘the man in the 
street, his wife and child,’ a wish to see a more circumspect ap- 
proach to difficult and as yet unsolved problems is perhaps to be 
regarded as merely pedantic. There is, indeed, information 
within this book; but it is conveyed in a fashion so journalistic 
and indiscriminate and so lacking in essential qualification that 
what the wrapper again calls the author’s ‘masterly informality’ 
may well be thought rather a handicap in dealing with material 
of this kind. 

The book has been imported from the U.S.A. All things 
considered, the price of 15/- is likely to be thought rather high 
by anyone who really wishes for information on the subject. 


Ortzen, L. The Gallic Land. Illus. 240 pp. 
4X5... : Phoenix Press 15/- 
This seems to be exactly the right kind of book by which 
to inform the insular British about their neighbours across the 
Channel. The author, who obviously knows the French 
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countryside most intimately writes discursively and in a deeply 
interesting fashion about the country people and their way of 
life so different from that of the increasingly urbanised dwellers 
in much of farming England; about their fétes and ordinary 
occasions, their representative officials and institutions, their 
hopes, their fears, and their outlook on the changes which 
threaten to disrupt even their age-old economy and its traditions. 
What makes this account so extremely attractive is its air of 
unstudied informality. The French countryman is caught in 
his shirt sleeves, so to speak, and he talks to us freely and at 
ease. How delightful, one feels, it would be to meet these 
people as Mr. Ortzen has done! He is beautifully served by 
his photographer, Mr. John Saunders, whose camera has match- 
ed the very spirit of the text, and rounded off the sense of com- 
fortable intimacy which pervades the whole of this very attrac- 


tive book. 


SmitH, S. K- The Children’s Summer. Illus. by 
L. Lowen. 311 pp. 74 X 5. , Cassell 9/6 


I do not believe this can be regarded as a book for children. 
The author has set down what are, I can well believe, her 


honest recollections of a period in her childhood but without 
selection, explanation, or any attempt to relate them to the 
essence of life, or to make them comprehensible by insight, 
imagination, or compassion for the child that was once herself. 
The constant bickering of the two sisters is a dreary business 
when it goes on and on, from chapter to chapter ; their silliness, 
timidity, purposelessness require something to show cause and 
relate them to some pattern of existence. To the gloriously 
nurse-less and untrammelled child of today their subjection must 
seem inexplicable, and there is never a word to suggest that they 
were two ordinary children of their period, and that in good 
time they did escape from their thraldom, and that at least one 
of them grew up to normal and intelligent womanhood and 
made a name for herself with her pen. For adults, the values 
change of course, but surely for us enough could have been 
said in a fraction of the length of the book ? 

Eleanor Graham, 
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